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I want to say that all us politicians try to start out by identifying 
with whatever group we are spealdng to and say Fellow Rotarians" or 
**My Fellow Rjjlnbow Girls” or whatever group it is. This is kind of a 
tough one to do that with, especially with some of the things we have 
just heard f;i’om the youth panel, which I suspect is. the best thing that 
has occurred at this conference. It involved one of the things which I 
was going to talk about; Youth Participation. 

The man who introduced me said that I‘m considered young. I think of 
myself as being young, but I went down not long ago to speak at my o\m 
old high school - Walters High School. It was the first time I had spoken 
there since I had graduated, and I thought going over there that I wou3.(iri*t 
have any difficulty id.entifying with that group, because I could say, ”Not 
long ago I, myself, was sitting exactly where you are now." Then, I 
started thinking about it. It was 1948 when I graduated there, which 
seems very recent to me, but by some quick calculations - and I am not 
very good at math - I was able to determine that not anybody in that 
school was even born when I graduated. 

Now, I am used to considering Senator Hayden and Senator Russell and ' 
others and thinlcing of myself as young, but I am not young at Walters 
High School anymore, I can tell you for sure. 

I am glad to have an opportunity to take part in this conference and to 
be the last speaker, which is a rather difficult task. I thinlc you are 
probably sated with statistics and problems. It is a shame that we couldn’t 
have continued - and I am quite willing for us to do that - what we were 
hearing a little while ago, because I think it impresses on all of us who 
are not. a part of youth today that this is a new world. 

I think so many of us are like a folk singer I heard lately, who, as a 
part of his patter while tuning his guitar, said: "If I ever get this 

thing tuned again, I am going, to weld it." 

Well, I think that is the way we Americans are. I think we want to get 
things settled once and for all and not be bothered anymore. We look 
about, us at the chaos in our cities and the chaos in our, world and we 
almos^t want to cry out with Eamlet; "The time is out of joint. 0 cursed 
spite, that.^aver I was born to set it right." 
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As we. look at these tremendous problems ve have in today's world, it is 
really little wonder that a lot of us are afflicted with a homesickness 
for the past, or hide oin? fears in simplistic solutions, or burst forth 
in irrational and anti-social, behavior, or escape to non-involvement. All 
those things are, perhaps, symptoms of some of the same causes# 

If we are going to come anjn-7here near to meeting the problems in this 
world, we are going to have to face up to reality# The greatest reality 
of our day is Change. Perhaps that was always true, but it is certainly 
true of our day. Change is the most real thing of our day. 

First, because of the tremendous population explosion. In the Department 
of Commerce there is an instrument that looks very much like a clock and 
it is called a "Census Clock." Rather than measuring minutes and seconds 
and hours, it measures the additional people we have in the country every 
minute# We have an additional person bom every eight and one-half 
seconds; one dies only every 17 seconds# And, so, on November 20 - it 
has already been calculated - there will be a ceremony over there by the 
Census Clock to commemorate the fact that the United States has become 
a nation of 200 million people# 

I made a speech in 1948, which again, doesn't seem very long ago to me, 
when I was a member of the Future Farmers of America. I was talking about 
the pop\ilation explosion and whether we could meet the increased problems 
that go with it. Then we were a country of something over l45 million 
people, and that was in 194b# On November 20 of this year we will 

be a country of 200 million people, and that figure is increasing at the 
rate of 6,400 a day, and it is not going to stop, even with the declining 
birth rate. 

3y the year 2000, which is a shorter time away than I have lived already, 
we will have become a nation of in excess of 300 million people. 

Already this is a country, where with Just 200 million people, we killed 
.52,000 people on our highways this year, where the air in most of our 
cities is unsafe to breathe, where water in most of the streams, expecially 
in heavily populated areas, is vinfit for fish, not to mention human beings, 
where l4| million young people in America don't have a sufficient diet 
because they live in poverty conditions. Think, also, of problems of over- 
crowded housing and of terribly ineffective schools, and, then, think how 
it might be Just 33 years from now when we are a country of 3OO million 
people# 

We have increased problems and drastically, :?adically changed situations 
in this country as a result of the fact that there are a great many; more 
of ixs. And there are going to be more still# 
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In addition to that, we have had a fantastic explosion of knowledge and 
technology. I serve as chairman of the Senate Subcoismttee on.Govern- 
jj^nt Research, and I suppose the most startling, facts I learned after 
becoming chairiaan of that Subcommittee were tvfos One, that 90?o of all 
the scientists who ever lived in the history of the world are alive today, 
and the other is that of all the Ph.D degrees ever granted in the 
history of America have been granted since the end of World War II. 

Now, what does that mean? It means that year before last in Oklahoma, 
for example, we lost 1,100 jobs because of automated elevators. It means 
that if your only skill is picking cotton, you are in a very harsh and 
hard vrorld indeed. It means that there is a great deal more which must 
be known if a person is to take part in American society today. It means, 
also, there have been great advances in transportation. V/hen I was in 
high school, there were very few- people in our tovm of Walters, Oklahoma, 
who had ever ridden in an airplane. Well, now we have the airlines and 
a fantastic number of airplanes. That is just one example. 

We have 100 million automobiles. Thirty-three years from now v/e are going 
to have 200 million automobiles. I think that will mean that every one 
of us will be driving about two automobiles at oncej that is the v/ay it 
seems now if you drive, as I did this morning, in the kind of traffic v/e 
have in our major cities such as Washington. 

Automobiles are made to be driven somewhere, and airlines go somewhere 
and that is what has happened. Our people have become highly mobile. 

Every year at least 3^ million change residence. This is a highly mobile 
society. 

In addition to the advances made in transportation, fantastic advances 
have been made in communications, I had never even heard of television 
when I was in high school. Now', of course, nobody can be immune to the 
effects of television and modern communications. No child, no family, no 
minority group, no person can be isolated from the real world and the real 
problems of the real vrorld. Nobody can b.e insulated from everybody else. 

With scientific and technological change, the explosion of knowledge and 
the explosion of population, there also came another change, that you and 
I. know a great deal about and that this conference has a great deal to 
do with, and that is, of course, the fantastic rush into our cities. 

Eleven million people between 19^0 and I960 moved into the cities. Five 
hundred thousand to 600,000 still move to the cities each year. This is 
a world where bigness has become a necessity, whether in labor or in 
government or in business, and where units of government have become 
farther removed from us. So, most of us live in a world which is very 
impersonal. 
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Host of us live in a world where neighbors are faceless, v/here decisions 
are far removed* Each of us, I think, is suffering very much from a 
tremendous desire to have greater poY/sr, greater control, over the deci- 
sions v^ich govern his own life* • 

I think that is potentially the most destructive force in modern society 
today, unless we recognise it, build upon it and use it for good. 

Further, if you are a physician these days, you ar«? forced more and more 
to specialise in a narrow field, to deal only ?/ith patients, not people* 
If you are a teacher in an over-crowded classroom, you deal only with 
pupils* If you are a harried social worker, you deal only with cases* 
Nobody really is dealing very much with people* 

People understand that* The two greatest forces at ’work in our society 
and upon our lives are; number one, the force I mentioned, the tremen- 
dous desire to have some control over our o\m lives 5 and, secondly, the 
desire to find some real meaning in life, to find some real value in our 
work and in what we are and v/hat we do# 

This is a world where elevators run themselves, where ditches are dug by 
machines, where a workman has no product to call his oy/n, to say at the 
end of the day; “This is mine; this is what I have done*” And, so, I 
think all of us now and then pause and say; “V/hat am I really doing? 

I*ve got a fairly good job, it is true, with fairly good benefits* I*ve 
got fairly good hours, l»ve got a pretty good home* But what am I really 
doing with uiy life?“ 

Now, if that is true of us middle-class adults, I think we can see how 
much more acutely true it is for young people* 

If Erich Fromm is right, as I think he is, that the deepest need of man 
is to escape his separateness, “to leave the prison of his aloneness,” 
that need must have always been felt most deeply by young people* 

Ours is a society, unlike so many other societies of a primitive nature - 
which does not provide any kind of rites of passage* There isn*t rny 
easy way by ¥/hich you may move from the security of childhood into the 
sense of belonging in our adult community* 

Despite the fact that v/e idealize the family as a close-knit group, con- 
stantly together, seated around the dinner table, presided over by a 
benevolent but governing father, each member of the family communicating 
Tfith each other and each essential to the family*s well-being, that is 
not an accurate picture of today *s family in today* s society. 

This is a world where there is no vfork f cv' children - none, needed and none 
required. This is a time y/hen children become physically adult at the 
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average age of 12, not 17 as it vras a century ago, and, because of the 
explosion in knovfledge and technology and coiTiimmications, every child 
at an extremely early age becOiHes avrare of^ the real world. 

And every father finds it increasingly difficult to coimmicate with his 
child. . 

And, so, ours is a society vfhere children mature earlier, both physically 
and intellectually, but, because of the edi\cational and skills require- 
icents today to take part, to become a contributing and productive member 
of society, are held out. of society longer, and in the meantirae have less 
to do. 

Now, that is what I think we are confronted with in America v/hether we 
live in the city or ivhether vre live in rural areas. 

Jim Pearson, my joint cosponsor of the Rural Job Development Bill, has 
talked to you about the twin needs in rural areas for increased job 
opportunities and for the training to do the modern jobs, and that is 
basic and essential. We can be very glad that there is iacreasing sup- 
port for the idea that we must somehow get away from the notion tliat the 
movement from the rural areas to the cities is an inevitable kind of 
thing, backed up by imm table economic forces. I think as a matter of 
national policy, we are going to have to slow down or halt the migration 
of people from the rural areas and small to^ms into the cities. 

At the same time, I think we shouldn*t delude ourselves into thinking that 
that kind of program, or anything like it, will bring us to any solution 
in time for the greatest crisis this country has faced at least since the 
Civil War, and -ttiat is the problem of the urban ghettos in our cities. 

This is a problem v/hich threatens to tear the very fabric of this society 
apart, a problem which is very much involved in these other forces of 
change, which you have been discussing in this conference, some of which 
I have touched upon this morning. 

I think that if you are an adult in our society, you feel powerless. If 
you are a poor adult, you really feel powerless. 

Groucho Marx once said ”How are you going to keep them down on the farm, 
after they have seen tbs fann?*^ 

Groucho Marx was joking, but I think there has been too much thinking ^ 
such as that on the part of policy-makers s that people really don»t want 
to live in rural areas and small tovmso Actually, a recent Gallup Poll 
shovjs, as you know, that that is untrue. They canH live there because 
there is no opportunity there. Things have changed, I think 3 we have 
isade great progress but imich is yet to be done. 
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Well, I took a great mny federal officials recently to Eastern Oklahoma 
to shoYf them some of the rixral poverty that exists in this country# As 
you knovf, k3 percent of the people vrho are poor in this country live* in 
I'liral areas and small tovms# * 

Ji{y wife and I recently visited in the home of a fellow I will call “Gabby” 
who was a good tallceri he is symbolic, I think, of man^'^ of the rural poor 
in this country# His family lives in a house where the bottom half of 
the screen door had either been torn away or had long since fallen off# 

It was in the summertime, and flies buszed in and out unheeded# As a 
matter of fact, an old spotted dog Jumjjed in through the door vdthoub 
waiting for Gabby to open it as we came in. He had been out in the ysM 
working on one of tvfo old used-up cars out there# He apologized for the 
appearance of his house, where he and his wife and seven children lived 
in four rooms, because he said his ’tfife had been ill. 

I asked about health facilities, and he said it Y/as t?reaty miles to the 
nearest doctor and that v/hen they went, he had to get someone to haul 
them because his cars didnH work# 

I asked him what he did fox* a living and he said, ”01d J# B# gets ms a 
job sacking beans during bean-sacking season, and the rest of the time 
he has been mighty good to get ms other kinds of odd jobs. In a good 
week 1*11 make as high as ^75 a week, but there are lots of weeks I don’t 
make any more than ^?20 or ^2^ a week.” 

I said that I had noticed in the Tulsa Tribune that morning there were 
tYrelve full columns of ads for “Help Vfanted”, and I asked if he had ever 
thought of leaving, of going elsewhere to look for work? 

He said, ”}Vhat vfouid I do? I have a third-grade education# How would I 
get to Ft# Smith or Tulsa, and vdiat v/ould I do when I got there? I don’t 
have any skills that Yfould get. the kind of jobs that are available or 
that you are talking about that 'were in the Tulsa Tribune# Besides, 

J# B# lets me work out the rent on this house and, at least, I can put 
in a little garden and I'»ve got a place to live.” 

The children, tv/o or three of them, had hacking coughs, including the 
baby who vras in the crib# I looked down at one of the children there - 
and two or three of them had terrible sores on their bodies as vfell as 
on their faces - the dog ?/as licking one of them# I was just trying to. 
think what that child was going to be when he was as old as his father# 
What sort of future would he have;v/hat would he be? And I asked the 
fellow, “Vifhat sort of future do you envision for your children.” He said 
very quickly “What I want is for them to get a college education; I want 
them all to get a college education, so that they won’t be like me; so 
that they will be able to get good jobs. 
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\Vell, I didn»b Icnov^ whether to laugh or to cry* Gabby has all the middle- 
class standards but few, if any, of the means of achieving fe\em* It is 
either terribly ridiculous or terribly heroic for him to think of the 
possibility that his children from that kind of background might be able 
to get a good- college education and be able to get good jobSf. 

In that county where he lives, I1.6 percent of the people over the age of 
18 have less tlian an 8th grade education* 

I visited the school where t >70 of his school-aged children go* It is a 
school district with less than |^00,000 total assessed valuation against 
which taxes must be collected* 

School was about to start* The superintendent saids **I haven*! been able 
to hire a typing teacher yet or a science teacher because we can*t pay as 
much as the bigger schools and, also, a lot of people don’t want to live 
oat here in this area.” 

That is true of ghetto schools throughout the country, as it is true of 
poverty areas throughout the country, and we are paying for it double and 
triple* Many of the schools in poverty areas are criminally ineffective* 

I was in Harlem the other day, and I saw a | rather exciting kind of thing 
going on there* A fellow by the name of Clarence Smith, whose «righteous« 
name is **Allah”, heads up a group called the ”Five Percenters”, whoso 
philosophy, I think, is gripping© The philosopliy of the ”Five Percenters” 
is that, when you take out the percentage who are corrupt, the percentage 
who are apathetic and so forth, there are only five percent of us who can 
change the worli* 

He has established - he and his group of ”Five Percenters” - twelve street 
academies in store fronts in Harlem, where people, who othend.so have been 
totally lost to society, who are just out of it - yomig kids, girls and 
boys, who have long since dropped out of school - are in there learning 
math and English, in addition to which they are learning Arabic, and they 
have all of the drive and motivation necessary. . 

Now, after things like that which I have seen all around the country, you 
can*t answer las any more by sayings can*t solve all the problems of 
society in the schools when the enviroiiment is bad and the homes are bad, ^ 
and so forth •« I know it is tough. But the environmsnt in the home 
hasn’t changed for those kids I saw in those street academies in Harlem* 

Their environnisnt is exactly the same^ their horae life is exactly the same* 
But something has changed* One thing that has changed is that somebody 
believes they can learn. That is one thing that has changed* 
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me other thing that has changed is that they are being treated like inen. 
That is the strange thing about the r:ay wo treat kids, and especially 
the kid who gro?fs up in a poverty area in eastern Oklahoma or in Bedford- 
Stuyvestant in Hew York; he is the kid who has bean living by his wits 
for a long, long time. We want him to be a man every\There but in school, 
and we assuts^ that, wiless w© treat him as a child, he will not learn. 

I thinlc we are going to have to examine ideas such as that. I think we 
are going to have to give youth an opportunity to participates, and I think 
we are especially going to have to do it in these poverty-level schools. 

■Wo can do no worse out here in Morgan School here in ■y/’ashington, which I 
visited the other day, than that school was before they started this new 
experiment this year. They had eight classes going half days in an audi- 
torium, for example# 

It is a funny thing that the poor areas always have the worst schools, 
always have the worst pupil-teacher ratio, sometimes within the same 
school district jurisdiction. 

And those people rose up in the Morgan area) they didn’t know exactly 

what they wanted to do but they decided they wanted to do something dif- 

ferent Y/ifch their school. They, as a comimmity, wanted to have some con- 
trol over that school - over v;hat it cost, over the p lonnel. So, on an 
experimental basis, something new is being done over at Adams-Moi-gan# 

There are going to bo great heartaches arid grief in connection with itj 
it is just getting going, but it is a wonderful thing to see - that the 
poor are not apathetic) they are not without skills) they are not vfithout 
a desire to participate) they are not vrithout the ability to communicate) 

• that they bring some really good things that iie need into oiar schools as 

they can, I think, into our society, if we allow not just representation 

in decision mking, but participation that these young people ?fer© talking 
about a while ago. I think m are going to have to- have more of the com- 
uronity school idea. I think we are going to have to give people more 
control. I thinlc wo are going to have to give people more power over 
their lives, and particularly is that true viith young people - not just 
18 year old vote, though wo need that - but I thinlc we are going to do 
more than just allow the playing of games. There are now no real deci- 
sions that we allow young people to make. We are going to have to let 
them in on the decision making) when vre do, that vdll mean young people 
on school boards) it ?dll mean young people on board of regents) it will 
mean real power and real participation in decision making. Some of the 
problems in this country are so horrendous that it is sort of like out 
here at Adams-Morgan Schools • it can’t get much worse* 

I think we need to welnome into society those who do want to participate, 
and most of us do. 
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The other force I mentioned is the force in our ?rorld which points the 
way. That is the desire to find some meaning, some real value, in oirr 
lives and in what tuq are and what Y/e do. 

t 

There has been more nev/ in education than Just the New Math. V/hat is 
new in education, among other things, is that some of these things you 
and I have said, aluiost by rotes ’^One Nation, Indivisible, with Liberty 
and Justice for All/For as Ye Would that Men Should Do Under Iou....« 
are being believed by theso kids. 

The same is true of a lot of other people around this country* Young 
people in Vista, young people in Peace Corps - and not just young people 
because there are a great many older people as well in those volunteer 
programs — are proving to us that Idealism is the praginaticism of our day, 
that there isn»t anything as real or as practical as Idealism. 

I remember a poem that saids **The dreamer dies, but never dies the dream* 
^Say never more that dreams are fragile things* What else endures in all 
this broken world, save only dreams ?« 

I think we are going to have to give people the opportunity for jobs. We 
have been saying for a long time that full employment is the goal of our 
nation. Now people have commenced to believe that. Isn*t that strarge 
they have commenced to believe that? They believe in our statements abu^o 
a decent home, a decent school, a decent job, a decent life. Those things 
are becoming rights 5 whether "we lil^^e it or not, that is true, and those 
attributes are not going to go aitay. 

•® 2 is world has changed and our attitudes are changing. Through incentive 
to private industry vre must increase the opportunities for the recruit- 
xsant, training and the employment of poor people. But there are not enougn 
private jobs. There are about tv/ice as many applicants for jobs as there 
are jobs. 

Out at Watts, when Aero- Jet General put in a tent-making plant there, the 
* first employment was for 75 people, and there in Watts and I/:)S Angeles 
they received 5^5^ applications for those 75 jobs. 

We cannot possibly meet the health, education, welfare and other problems 
of this country unless we have increasing use of sub-professionals. 

We are going to have to have paramedical personnel. We are going to have 
to increase the teacher aid program fantastically. We are going to have 
to have an amendment which I have introduced and I think t/ill be adopted 
to the Social Security Bill for Cornmunity Service Aids - to hire the poor 
themselves and the recipients of vrelfare to help administer these programs. 
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I thinlc v /9 have got to increase the use of subprofessionals and give in- 
come to the poor* We have not been very good at thatj we are great at 
giving advice to the poor but not so good at giving income to the poor* . 

I am not speaking of ‘*busy work” or ”make-v/ork” because these jobs are 
there and will give people an opportunity to have a meaningful, needed, 
dignified job, in addition to the increased use of poor people in private 
employment through the kinds of incentives - both rural and urban - which 
Senator Pearson and I and others have been talking ^bout* 

And then, lastly, we*ve got to expand the opportunity for volunteer ser- 
vices in this country in ways that you and I can»t even imagine* We’ve 
got to give people an opportunity to find meaning and v/orth and value In 
their lives* They want to, but we’ve sort of isolated ourselves from 
problems* put our money in the poor box or we give to the United Fund— 
those things are necessary* But it*s not quite satisfying* Like these 
young people here, perhaps to a lesser degree, all of us want to be in- 
volved with humanity* I thinlc we’ve got to expand social service volun- 
teer programs, teacher corps, all sorts of such programs in every field 
of our ixational lives to give people an opportunity to give of themselves 
to others* 

Well, this has been a kind of rambling sort of speech without any prepared 
notes* You have probably heard most of this before, and I know you have 
heard all cf the statistics before* But I thinlc, while this is a country 
with great problems, it’s a country which, as in any other time and gener- 
ation, can meet its problems if it faces up to them* I, for one, wouldn’t 
want to go back to the ’’good old days” of the 1950 *s vjrhen we had a severe 
recession, two periods of inflation, and the Korean Warj I wouldn’t want 
to go back to the ’’good old days” of the 19i^0*s when in World War II more 
people were killed than you and I can even imagine 5 I wouldn’t want to 
go back to the ’’good old days” of the 1930’s v/hen I was growing up, the 
time of dust bovfls and depression, soup lines and siiicidej but whether 
we would like to or not, we can’t* We have to face up to the problems 
of our day - not somebody else’s problems' - and T/e can’t solve them with 
the old liberal-conservative shibboleths of the past* We’ve got to have 
a problem-oriented people who will face up to these problems. If we do 
face up to the real problems, some of the solutions suggested won’t sound 
nearly so nutty. 

Then, I think we’ve got to have people-oriented people in this country* 

I thinlc v/e’ve got to call this Nation back to greatness, back to a sense 
of direction, back to a sense of idealism. I think that’s what we v/ant* 

I think young people more than anybody else can help us do that* They 
are, today, the best educated, the most dedicated, the most committed, 
the best prepared group of young people this country has ever produced 5 
if we’ll use them, if we’ll allovf them to participate, if we’ll bring 
them into ■the system, if we * 11 let them be a part* We can build upon what 
they can bring to us, and I thinlc, thereafter, v;e could say with Shakespeare 





Honorable Fred R. Harris 

King Henry V, riho said on the morning of the St. Crispin *s Day Battles 
sto3cy shall the good man teach his sonj and Crispin, Crispian 
shall ne*er go by, from this day until the ending of the vrorld, but wo 
in it shall be remembered - Vfe fevr, v/e happy few, we band of brothers® 

And gentlemen in England now abed shall thinic themselves accursed they 
were not here and hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks that fought 
with us upon St. Crispin’s Day.” 





